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NO. VIII. 


MY FAREWELL TO TURIN. 


puce YRERMITE EN ITALIB, THE LATEST WORK OF MR. SOUY. 


(Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope.) 





; . <= 
- Be serteer e naturale m’ 2 sempre ptaciute, parendomt 

ov agli eaprima il concetto piu breve, e vivo, e chiary, che if compt- 

fato con malfarte. DAVANZATL 


I bave always been pleased with a simple and natural style 
of writing, as it appears to me to express the thoughts in a 
imore clear, short, and lively manner, than that which is ela- 

Se 
, — 

I agree in opinion with the celebrated translator of Taci- 
tus, one of the greatest Italian writers that Florence ever 
produced, although he was never a member of the academy 
of la Crusea. Supported by such authority, I shall abandon 
myself, without art or method;.to the caprice of the 
thoughts that may be suggested to me by the remembrance 
ef what [ have seen, without attempting to borrow from 
other books the means of supplying that deficiency of inte- 
rest, of which no:one is more aware than myself. I ought, 
for instance, to- say something of the state of the arts in 
Piedmont, and of the academy of Turin, which is-so ably 
directed by the learned, respectable, and modest Count de 
Balbe, and by Mademoiselle de Saluces, surnamed the 
Muse of Piedmont. Above all, I ought not to omit to 


w@atician, Lagrange. But I am merely a rambler, and 
play the part of those husbandmen, who rake up the surface 
of the ground, without digging deep into the soil. 

The day following our pilgrimage to the Superga, my 
bump-backed friend entered my room before I was awake. 
Kt was nine o'clock, and a carriage was waiting for us on the 
outside of the town. ‘* Before we set out,” said he, ‘let 
ns go to Imoda Dalmazzo’s, in the street of Santa Theresa, 
wo take a cup of chocolate.” We entered a large wain-~ 
eotted apartment, whose walls were black with age, and 
stating ourselves on two stools at a small wooden table, 
we were regaled with the most delicious chocolate, in 
| wich we dipped the long Gressini rolls. None of the 
Italians present partook of our chocolate breakfast; their 
morning meal generally consists of a sort of black coffee, 
which ie exceedingly thick. We found at Imoda’s an 
{nhabitant of Alexandria, whom I had met several times 
before. He entered into conversation with us upon the 
subject of women, a topic which is never displeasing to 
any man, and which had peculiar charms for my hump- 
backed friend. Whilst my two companions were busy 
% the work of slander, three or four women entered 
the chocolate-house, accompanied by two or three gen- 
Qemen, and made the room resound with their loud and 
thzill voices, Nothing can be more clamorous than the 
of the Picdmontese women of the lower classes, 
walees indeod < sxespt those of their eountry-women of 
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mention, that Turin gave birth to the illustrious mathe- | 


rank. I remarked a great contrast between the gaiety of 
the women and the gravity of the men; the countenances 
of the latter are always serious, and often melancholy. I 
think that, .in general, national distinctions are more 
marked in men than in women. 

After an hour’s agreeable conversation and observation, 
we thought it was time to set out.on our journey to Stn- 
pinis. The road which leads thither is charming; on 
both sides of it are meadows watered by broad channels of 
water flowing between two rows of trees. The art of irriga- 
tion is carried, in no country, to greater perfection than in 
Piedmont. Upon arriving at a point whence two roads 
diverged, my friend pointed out to me an, uninhabited 
cottage. ‘* With. the history of that modern ruin,” said 
he, ‘*is connected that of a singular fact, which is a 
striking proof of the barbarity of our laws. Six years ago, 
a considerable theft was committed at Turin. Two auda- 
cious thieves, who had never. before been detected in the 
commission of robbery, gained admittance into the house 
of a rich individual, by means of a false key. They were 
arrested, tried, and condemned to ten. years’ hard labeur. 
They are now employed in carrying the soil away in 
wheelbarrows from the fortifications of Alexandria, and 
their punishment is not too severe. But at the time that 
people were making preparations for the trial, the false 
key having been seized, it was discovered that it had been 
made by a poor journeyman blacksmith, who had worked 
from a model, in the full belief that he was employed by 
honest individuals. As he was implicated in the trial, the 
court condemned him to five years’ hard labour. When, 
at the end of that period, he again sought employment, he 
was rejected by all the workmen to whom he applied, and 
several mayors opposed his establishment in their juris- 
dictions. In these distressing cireamstances, he built the 
hut which you see before you, of mud and seme branches 
of trees, upon the borders of two parishes, hoping 
thateach of the mayors would consider him as belong- 
ing tothe jurisdiction of his neighbour. He there gained 
a miserable subsistence by shoeing horses, and mending 
carriages, til] he was once more driven from his wretched 
asylum. This unhappy man was, at last, so over- 
whelmed by misfortunes, that he looked back with 
regret on the horrible tranquillity of his prison. In this 
destitute condition, being deprived of every other resource, 
he once more made a false key, and entered a house, with 
the manifest intention of committing robbery. He stole, 
in fact, some articles of small value, without endeavouring 
to withdraw himself from the pursuit of justice. He was 
arrested, and brought into the court of assizes, where, 
having been found guilty of a relapse into error, he con- 
fessed, with so much candour, both the crime which he 
had committed and the motives which had urged him to 
the commission of it, that he was condemned only to six 
month’simprisonment. The period of his punishment will 
expire in two months; and I have been led to hope that, 
upon his liberation, some mayor will receive an injunction 


worthy to excite pity and interest?’ ** No,” replied I, 
*¢ since those whose office it is to administer justice. are 
mere men, their decisions must often be erroneous; bat 
justice is not, on that account, less divine in its essence.” 
Meanwhile we continued our journey in the beautiful 
road which crosses the forest of Stupinis: we passed the 
Sangona, a torrent calm in summer, but which becomes 
terrible at the time of the melting of the snow. We 
then discovered, at the end of the long avenues which 
lead to it, the most magnificent palace that can be 
imagined. The Kings of Sardinia never inhabited it. It 
was used merely as a hunting seat, at the period of Saint 
Hubert. A gilt stag, erected on the top of a dome, indi- 
cates, from afar, the purpose to which it was destined. 
Beautiful offices, fine stables, barracks, and large regu~ 
lar buildings, extend on both sides, as far as the court 
of honour. Stupinis appeared to me an enchanting abode. 
Under the dome there is a vast rotunda, ornamented with 
beautiful paintings, in fresco. At the distance of half its 
height from the ground, it is surrounded by wide gab 
leries, which communicate with the apartments of the firet 
story: the ground-floor, which is warmed by means of 
twelve fire-places, looks out, on one side, upon the park, 
and on the other upon the court-yard, and leads to the 
apartments of honour. The house-steward, in the absence 
of the Marquis of Luzerne, who was the governor of the 
palace, showed us all the apartments, gardens, and galleries. 
The day was beautiful, and we dined at Stupinis. My 
friend related to me many scandalous adventures of the 
court of the Prince of Borghesi, which took place during 
the time that the Princess resided there; but I do not 
regret having forgotten them, as it is doubtful whethee 
my prudence would triumph over my communicativeness. 
It was night when we again got into the carriage; and 
although the season was far advanced, we were accom 
panied on our way by swarms of fire-flies, which shone 
and sparkled, as they hovered above the newly.mown 
meadows, then cut for the third or fourth time. The 
grass in Piedmont sometimes yields five crops. At 
half-past eight we entered the town, and were struck, 
on our arrival, by the sight of a fire, which had juse 
broken out in the quarter of la Consola, a name derived 
from a church called Chiesa della Vergina Consolata. 
It will have no important consequences,” said my 
friend ; ‘‘ a fire occasions no alarm here, for the level of 
the town is so perfect, that-at the first sound of the bell, 
the water of la Doire is conveyed into the streets, and in a few 
minutes flows abundantly before the house,” 
In fact, we repaired to the district where the fire was, 
but before we arrived it was extinguished. The waters of 
la Doire are so judiciously distributed, that a very small . 
quantity suffices to turn twenty-two wheels of a powder- 
mill, placed one above another, each at the distance of 
twenty feet, 'so that the same water successively turns them 
all. I wished my ‘friend good night, and returned home, 
The next day I went to'see the church of ja Console, 
which I had, till then, forgotten to visit. The gildings 








from the public authorities to receive him into the district 
under his jurisdiction, Can there be a situation more 


and marbles, particularly those of the principal altar 
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were exceedingly beautiful; but what particularly struck As I was preparing to pay the deposit, he put into my 


me was a kind of devotion until then new to me. The 
walls, both of the upper part of the church. and of the 
vaults, are covered with numbers of ex-voto. When 
any extraordinary event happens, whether it be fortunate 
er unfortunate, it is made the subject of a small picture, 
which is dedicated tothe virgin. All such as are interested 
in the events represented by these pictures, occasionally 
perform their devotions kneeling before them. In some 
of them are painted men falling from a window, horses 
running away, deformed children, amputated arms and 
legs, and sinking boats; all of them worse executed than 
the meanest signs. Whilst I was walking in the church, 
I' saw a devotee seeking the sexton to give him a portrait. 
It represented neither friend, sister, brother, nor lover. 
The reader would in vain endeavour to guess: the subject 
of it was a small dog, which had just recovered from a 
severe illness under her care. 

- Tremained some time longer at Turin, leading a very 
pleasant life. On the twentieth of November, I deter- 
mined to go away; but, according to the custom es- 
tablished by the etiquette of the present day, on leaving 
a drawing-room, I departed without taking leave of any one 
except my hump-backed friend, who had been to mé a most 
faithful companion. He gave me letters of introduction 
for most of the other towns of Italy. I sold my dress-coat 
and.my sword to a Jew, that I might not be tempted to 
visit other courts, and hired a place in a public carriage. 
One day, when I, was walking in the streets, I entered a 
distiller’s shop, to take a glass of rosa bianca or alkermes. 
At first I used to hesitate to do this: but I soon found 
that this was a custom established among very respectable 
people... 3t,is well known how famous are the /igueurs of 
Turin. The bottles are very dear; but a considerable 
quantity may be had. at the. bottom of a large glass for 
four sous. A,story was told me of a Frenchman, who 
found. very economical means of laying in a large stock of 
liqueurs. He entered, one day, the well-known distillery 
of Michel Armandi, which is near the mayor’s hotel. He 
was accompanied by a cabassino, carrying a basket of 
empty bottles, and boldly asked for two hundred portions 
‘of different kinds of liqueurs. He poured them into his 
bottles, as they were given to him; and they altogether 
cost him only forty pence, instead of five francs. Armandi, 
who is. very rich, was much amused by this economical 
plan, which, by-the-bye, was the cauee of procuring him 
many. customers. 

. I found that there was no scarcity of public carriages. 
The-peopte who let them out, remain always in attendance 
atacertain hour in the street, where they live. No less 
than twelve of them.came to me at the same time. The 
reader can form no idea of their officious eagerness, unless 
it has.sometime or other been bis lot to take a small St. 
Cloud. carriage, in the square of Louis quinze; or, in 
a joumey from Chilons to J.yons by water, to stop at 
Tournus; without having made up his mind as tothe choice 
ofan inn. ‘* Sir,” said one of them, ‘I have an excel- 
lent:calash and two good horses; I am ready to,set out to 
any country,.and to go to the distance of a hundred or 
two, hundred leagues.” ‘*I want-to go to Alexandria.” 
‘©The journey. to. Alexandria will cost you twenty-five 
franes:, your supper and bed at Asti will be paid for.” 
‘* What do you mean by my supper and bed being paid 
for? shall ‘we be two days in performing a journey of 
twenty leagues?” ‘‘ We shall arrive early the day after 
to-morrow at Alexandria.” ‘* And why not to-morrow?” 
** Because we cannot set out to-day.” ‘But I wish to 
set out.in an hour,” ‘In that case you -must. seek a 
conducter who has.no other passengers to wait for than 
yourself.” Another man then presented himself, offering 
to set out immediately, if I would give him fifty francs. 
He was the partner,of the former one. A third would 
have, been satisfied with forty-five francs, and another with 
forty. . Anxious to escape.from this squabble without hav- 
ing,,my clothes torn, I recalled the first-who had» offered 
hia services, and agreed to set out with him the next day. 


_ hand a Piedmontese crown-piece: ‘* That pledge,” said he, 
| ** will secure you a place in my carriage; I shall be at the 
hotel of da Bonne Femme early to-morrow morning.” The 
| rendezvous suited me very well. I passed the rest of the 
{day with my humpbacked friend, who endeavoured to 
persuade me to pass the remaining part of the winter at 
Turin. In truth I was more than once tempted to do this, 
but as La Fontaine says, the desire of seeing the world 
and the caprice of my temper prevailed over, my inclina- 
tion to stop where I was. 

Liverpool. A. W. 

—~#30<3- 0€- oe 
THE GARRET-WINDOW. 
—=>— 
[ORIGINAL TRANSLATION, BY SPERANS, FROM THE GERMAN OF 
FREDERIC LAUN.] 
—_— 

Chapter 1st. The one thing needful.—I had scarcely 
paid the usual fees for my new employment when all my 
aequaintances showed themselves so over-anxious for my 
future happiness, that they almost succeeded in making 
me despair of it. The dadies, in particular, teazed me 
most unmercifully, by continually telling me, in a direct 
or an indirect manner, that there was no salvation without 
the bonds of lawful wedlock. 

*©Is it not true, my dear,” said a highly-gifted dame 
to her husband, ‘‘ is it not true that the Comptroller does 
but half enjoy his life as long as he ‘remains single ?” 
The question was made rather abruptly, but it was ac- 
companied with so penetrating a glance that the addressed 
person would have been guilty of absolute rudeness if the 
answer had not been implicitly confirmative. ‘* Haller, 
you want a home, my dear,” said’ another; ‘¢ without a 
fixed home man is but a miserable creature.” 

I was unwilling to give offence to the fair advocates of 
holy matrimony, but I was equally loath to acknowledge 
the utter helplessness of my bachelorship, and ‘contented 
myself with shrugging up my shoulders in silence. This, 
however, did not settle the business. I was told that such 
and such opportunities had escazed me very lately, and 
that ‘men, in much less prosperous circumstances than 
myself, gave daily proofs of their actual veneration for the 
old and praiseworthy institution. 

If I happened to take a pretty child in my arms, one 
lady would remark how well it became me, whilst another 
snatched the infant from me, ‘and said that I had no right 
to amuse myself with other people’s property and acquire- 
ments. Such scenes would sometimes take place in the 
presence of unmarried females; and they were generally 
at a loss how or which way to lock. Sometimes they pre- 
tended neither to heat nor to see; but, when now and 
then a woeful and striking picture of a lonely old man 
was held up'to my consideration, the good-natured crea- 
tures could not help casting a modest glance on my coun- 
tenance to observe the effect which the example might 
have produced on my spirits. 

Chapter 2d. A confirmed Old Bachetor.—My embar- 
rassments were still greater when I chanced.to visit some 
of my married friends at a time that there ‘were no 
strangers with them. They, then, thought themselves 
sti)l more entitled to an uncontroled criticism on my 
arrangements, and they gave full cateer to their whims. 
They knew most eligible persons, and they were ready to 
assist -me to the utmost. The proposed person was, of 
course, either a relation or ene otherwise connected with 
the family, and she was represented in such a manner 
that nobody could have recognised the originzl; because 
virtue, ifteHect, accomplishments, and beauty were so 
lavishty imparted to one individual ‘that! there remained 
hardly any thing for others, althoggh EF might sometimes 
| hear the very same qualities ascribed to other people who 
had no similarity whatever'to the first-named. 

. All this lasted a good while, and; indeed, so long that 
:several-of the proposed females had: either got other hus- 





-bands or withdrawn from the lists: some had even done 





worse; and some of the married ones had not turned out 
quite so well as had been anticipated by their sanguine 
appraisers. I found now and then an opportunity to 
convey such remarks to the proper quarter, and they were 
received with the half-joking and half-vexed observation, 
*©Oh! I see how it is; you will never get married.” 
This opinion, once fairly established, allowed me a little 
more quiet, and I began to think myself safe. 

Chapter 3d. New Prospects.—Heaven had ordained 
it otherwise. A very amiable and pretty girl, the daugh. 
ter of a country-collector, came, for the first time, to 
town. Her, father was acquainted with most of my 
friends, and I met him and his daughter almost every 
day in company, The candid manner in which the young 
lady expressed her astonishment at some of the town. 
fashion would often produce a smile, and it procured her 
the appellation of nature’s own daughter: but this was 
exactly what pleased me, and J liked to converse with Miss 
ida. At the same time, I could not help remarking that 
she had very fine sparkling eyes and a lively countenance, 
to which her curly hair imparted additional charms. I 
felt more and more attracted; and my attentions were 
soon observed by the witnesses. The whole of my female 
acquaintances surrounded me one evening, and congratu. 
lated me on my conversion. I awoke.as out of a dream, 
and offered to plead not guilty; but my endeavours were 
vain, and facts spoke too clearly against me. There could 
be no doubt of my being finally captivated. by the beauty 
and other qualities of the-fair-damsel ; and to make secu- 
rity doubly sure, the-match-makers- told. me, moreover, 
that there would be not only a geod-sum: forthcoming asa 
marriage-portion, but that there were also considerable 
expectations from’ various quarters. 

Chapter 4th. The Hint.—‘ Well,” said one of my 
patronesses, ‘* have you bespoken a place, for to-morrow's 
solemnity ?”” ‘* Not I,” said-I, smiling ; ‘* a single man 
can easily shift for himself on such occasions.” ** Oi: ! 
but you are not sipgle:now; such selfish consideratiors 
must no longer guideyou, my good Sir: Ida longs to see 
the whole of the. procession, and: her father is a stranger in 
town; you would not,’ surely, let them both stand in the 
street.” The:hint'was broad enough, and could only be 
answered by my taking leave, to go in quest of prope 
accommodations. 

Chapter 5th. Two Louisd’or.—The reception was te 
take place at the very gates of the town, where-the publie 
authorities were to make speeches, and virgins in ‘white 
garments to present flowers. The spot was confined, and 
few of the houses in the neighbourhood seemed to afford 
a good prospect. I had vainly examined them all, and 
hurt myself in many, in ascending the dark and narrow 
stair-cases, which led to most of the upper-rooms; The 
windows and balconies, which offered any chance, were 
all bespoken. Nevertheless, I could-not return with euch 
a message; because speaking to women of impossililitics, 
when the gratification of their curiosity is the object. pro- 
posed, is like preaching to the fishes; and | knew’ how I 
should be received. J returned once more to the landlord 
of the Golden Fox, and offered him two louisd’or. He 
reflected a little, and-then said, “I have a garret« 
window, in my private house, undispesed of ; and I shall 
feel very happy in obliging you with it, if it will answer 
your purpose. 1 accepted without hesitation, and ordered 
a breakfast for three persons. 

Chapter 6th. 
long time over your errand,”” was ny welcome. ‘* Alas !” 
I replied, **and after all I have but indifferently succeeded. 
I made my report, and the lady of the house seemed to be 
but half pleased; some of the visitors were, however, 
more reasonable, and acknowledged that none but a true 
lyver could have done as much. It was certainly awke 
ward that we should only see the head of the expected 
monarch, whiecli, besides being very’bald, had never been 
the most brilliant part about him ; but thousands of others) 
would not even get a glance of that, and Wa ‘had everr 
reason to be thankful. ‘The fair spirister had’not join 


The Golden Rule.—* You have spent 3" 
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in the conversation whilst I was relating the progress of my 
adventures ; but her beautiful eyes had been turned towards 
me in the kindest manner, and they had spoken volumes. 
When I finally sat down near her, she regretted her having 
given-‘me so much trouble; but an old lady, overhearing it, 
cried out, ‘ Never mind, my dear; men should not have 
things made easy to them ; the harder we make them work 
for our favours the higher they prize them: keep that up- 
permost in your memory, for it is what we experienced 
ones call the golden rule.’ I perceived that much had been 
said to the girl during my absence, and that all had been 
in my favour: there appeared a general rage for bringing 
us together, and the attempts were not always the most 
delicate. Ida herself seemed to be aware of these impro- 
prieties, and the disapprobation which I read in her 
glances, endeared her still more to my fancy. I resigned 
myself piously to my fate, and said within myself, ** God's 
will be done in this as in all things!”—The entertain- 
ments given on our account followed each other in endless 
succession ; we were again both invited for the next day’s 
dinner ; and my affairs did not well agree with so many 
amusements: but I knew that my friends would have 
been mortally offended at any attempt to withdraw, and I 
could not but comply. ‘* To-morrow, at nine o'clock,” 
seid I, on taking leave for the evening. ‘* You shall not 
have to wait,” was the reply. 

Chapter 7th. Scruples.—As early as seven in the morn- 
ing I heard already the footsteps of the multitude in the 
direction of. the appointed meeting-place; and as there 
appeared great hurry and bustle among the crowd, I began 
to think that the arrival of his Majesty was near at hand. 
Qn inquiry, I actually learned that he would come about 
an hour before the fixed time, and that the council-men 
were already at their respective posts. I lost not a me 
ment, but ran forthwith towards the collector’s residence : 
finding no servant in the anti-room, I entered the par- 
Jour, where I found Ida at her toilet. She was greatly 
alarmed at my abrupt entrance, and sprang with the 
exclamation of ‘*God in heaven!” into a side-room. 
1 found, however, that there was no real ground for 
the young lady’s terror: since her morning-dress had 
every requisite decency, and mother nature had been 
so bountiful towards her, that she stood in little need of 
artificial embellishments. A sulky-looking servant pro- 
truded her face, soon after, through the half-opened door, 
and exhorted me to patience. In a short time papa made 
also his appearance, and showed his surprise at my early 
presence. [ explained, and he urged his daughter to con- 
elude, as quickly as possible, the labours of her toilette. 
She promised compliance; but the collector advised me to 
go and take possession of the window, because no engage- 
ment could he considered secure under such circumstances, 
and he would follow with Miss Ida as soon as possible. 

(To be continued. ) 


The Holitical canonrist. 


2ZETTERS FROM A LANCASHIRE MAN, NOW IN RUSSIA. 
. —<—>—- 
TO THE EDITOR. 

As the exportation of machinery, and the emigration of 
artisans are likely soon to become subjects of general discus- 
sion as wellas of parliamentary inquiry, the following extracts 
may prove acceptable. They are the chief substance of two 
letters from a machine maker, who was hired in 1821 by some 
Russian agents, prowling about in the neighbourhood of Man- 
ehester. The letters were addressed to a worthy friend of 
mine, who has kindly allowed me to make the best use I can 
ef them; I am, therefore, happy to communicate to you their 
most interesting passages. AMICUS, 











Drar S1rx,—After leaving you I went to Hull, where I re- 
mained eleven days waiting a vessel. I had much Jess diffi- 
eulty than I expected in passing the custom-house. The 
eustom-house officer did not inquire into the nature of my 
business, but merely asked what number of packages I had; 
however, 1 had te teil the Russian Consul the object of my 
journey, as it was necessary to state every particular In my 





passport; but this I did not.need to show until my arrival in 
Russia. I sailed on the 13th of September; we reached Elsi- 
neur that day week. I went on shore, and saw the town 
and castle; also the palace of Maringus, where Hamlet 
is said to have been murdered; and the spot in the King’s 
garden where they say he was buried. The town is small, 
and has but a mean appearance. Tea, silk, and gin are very 
cheap there, the last about 1s. 2d. per bottle. Leaving this 
place, next morning we passed Copenhagen, and were 30 near 
as te have a pretty good view of the town. We arrived at 
Cronstadt on the 28th, after a pleasant voyage of fifteen days. 
For two or three days at first we had a pretty smart gale, and 
I was a little sick, but soon recovered, and for the rest of the 
time enjoyed good health. Having renewed my passport, I 
proceeded to the place of my destination, where I arrived on 
the 29th, and found my acquaintance there before me. The 
work is a Government concern; both flax and cotton are 
manufactured there, and the machinery is worked by four 
engines, viz. an 8, a 24,a 60, anda70. The works are close 
on the side of the Neva, alargeand beautiful river, but which, 
from the levelness of the country, cannot be applied to the 
driving of machinery at this place. The Neva comes from 
the Ladoge Lake (said to be the largest in Europe;) runs 
through Petersburgh, and empties itself into the Gulf of Fin- 
land. Onan island in the middle of the river stands a great 
part of the above-named city, which is very large, and is said 
to occupy nearly as much ground as London, although it 
comes far short of it in population. It has avery striking 
appearance at first, as the houses are mostly white or of an 
ochre colour, being built of brick, and plastered over to repre- 
sent stone. .They are designed in a magnificent style; but 


their grand columns and ornaments very soon go to decay: in- | 


deed almost all the buildings possess merely the appearance of 
grandeur. They have no freestone, but only limestone and 


‘granite, and these have to be brought from a great distance. 


The streets are uncommonly broad, and many of them have 
a walk in the middle, shaded with trees. The streets require 
to be very spacious, on account of the great number of vehi- 
cles that are continually driving about. In winter, thesledges 
are so numerous, and run with so much velocity, that one 
would think it impossible for them to pass each other with 
safety. This mode of conveyance'is very cheap: I have some- 
times driven from the chapel, after 9 p.m. for a ruble and 
eight copecks, or two rubles (about 7}d.) the distance being 
about twelve versts, or from eight to nine English miles. Our 
place of meeting belongs to the Moravians; they occupy it 
first, which makes the hour of our service inconveniently 
late for those who have to go to any distance; it is generally 
after eleven when I get home. The Bible Society goes on 
well, but the Russians require spurring. None of their great 
men take any interest in the management of it, and few of 
those who are concerned in it are remarkable for zeal. Dr. 
Paterson, from Glasgow, is the principal of them, and is well 
qualified. It requires great firmness and perseverance, and 
must ultimately prove a death blow to the present system.— 
The Russian churches are very grand, but the people grossly 
ignorant. They seem very devout when attending their 
ehurch-service, which consists chiefly in singing and chaunt- 
ing. The Papa begins, and all the congregation join at cer- 
tain times. They are all engaged in bowing and crossing 
themselves, and they fall down to the ground on their knees, 
and make their heads touch it frequently. They have no 
seats in their churches, and have them alwayslighted up with 
eandles, during service. There are said to be 27,000 churches 
in Russia, of which 2000 only have full copies of the Bible. 

Manufacturing is not far advanced in this country yet— 
indeed it never will, so long as the present system continues: 
there is nothing but the laborious exertions of a free people that can 
dois. There are some print works going on, but they seem 
to be aruinous concern. One John Blair, a printer, has been 
at this Fabrick about three years, but has done nothing yet 
but dyeing, and I believe it is not intended to try printing. 
He says there is not a printing cylinder going in Russia. 

No person should come here without having a sure engage- 
ment, and his salary guaranteed by some respectable house, 
either in England or Petersburgh; for whoever goes up the 
country is out of the reach of all justice; and when once the 
Russians have got out of a man all they expect to get, they 
fall upon some method to break the engagement,—and then 
there is no such thing as getting redress,—nothing is to be 
done in the way of seeking justice without bribery. However, 
I have no reason to complain as yet, but expect to get as good 
as my bargain, £150 per annum, with an allowance for house- 
rent and fire. 

P.S. The winter here has béen quite unprecedented; it has 
never been known so open before. The weather now is very 
hot: it goes to the extremes both of heat and cold. 

Alexandroffsk Fabrick, April 24, 1822. 


— 


Dear Frienp,—Your kind letter of the 15th of April 1 
received on the 15th of May- It gave me much pleasure to 
hear of your welfare, and that ef my other acquaintances. It 
was the saying of a wise mau, that good news from a far 





country is like cold water to a thirsty soul; and I can assure 
you your letter was so to me. ' 

We have had a fine summer, but the weather has sometimes 
been very hot: the thermometer was often at 90, and some- 
times at 100, in the shade, that is, on Fahrenheit’s scale. 
When it is so hot, we rest two hours at noon. As the summer 
was hot, so the preceding winter was equally cold. We had 
from 28 to 30 of frost on Reaumur’s scale (equal to 65 @ 67 
Fahrenheit) below thefreezing point. Thebest notion I can give 
you of its effects is, that, at 25° or 30°, when one takesa full 
breath, if there is a little moisture between the lips, they feel 
as if there were a number of small fibres in the mouth; and 
at 10°, 15, or 20°, the eye-lashes seem inclined to stick toge- 
ther, and the nostrils to get athin web over them; but, upon 
the whole, from the way in which we are provided against it, 
we suffer less from cold here than we did at home. _, 

Warm clothing is very dear here. I got a great coat lined 
with fur last winter, and although I went about it in the 
most ical way possible, it cost me about £12. Theskin 
for covering only the neck of a handsome coat costs 100 or 120 
rubles (£4 or £5) and sometimes £20; nay, some are so ex- 
travagant as to give 1000 for a shub, which is a large loose 
coat, lined with fur.* ‘They are warmer than a great coat, 
and much better for ridingin. Capes are generally'worn in 
winter. These have a flap to cover the ears: the ne¢k of the 
coat is also made to stand up about the ears, and, when re- 
quired, comes over the face, so that there is no part left un- 
covered but the nose, which, when long exposed to the air, 
grows so numb as to be quite insensible, and becomes white. 
It is necessary to rub it in order to restore circulation, for 
which purpose snow is mostly preferred. por 

I have gone thus far without mentioning my future pros- 
pects: indeed I can hardly give you any satisfactory aecount 
yet. Ihave been making some rather complicated machines, 
and wished, before I asked for a settlement, to hdve them 
tried. I have set one a-going, and have got orders fora greater 
number, more than I shall be able to finish in another year. 
I have some boys in my employment, who come on pretty 
well. Although ‘they are not at all deficient in intelleet, 
they are exceedingly indolent, and when desired todo a thing, 
they will slight it, if possible, so that one can have no de- 
pendence on them. 

It would seem very strange in Britain to see men punished 
asthey are here. When they get drunk upon a holyday (that 
is, if they are in the habit of it) they are taken away next 
morning to their guard-house to be flogged, the number of 
strokes being proportioned to the crime. Noone is allowed 
to lift a hand against them in the works: if they are in fault, 
all we have to do is to inform, and they are punished--by the 
person appointed for that purpose. From the state of subor- 
dination they are in, they never think of thinking for themselves. 
The idea, however, of absolute want never stares them in the 
face; what is absolutely necessary for life they can get very 
cheap here. Black bread, which is their principal staff of life, 
can be had for six copecks the pound, and it is quite conmmon 
for them to take two meals of thisa-day. They take only a 
little salt and a drink of water to it; and those that live thus 
are healthy fellows, with broad shoulders. 

In their religious sentiments they are predestinarians;— 
this they carry toa ridiculous length, even so far as to.make 
God the author of their sins—every thing that befals them is 
God’s will, although brought on them by their own wicked- 
ness; if they get drunk, lie down, and are frozen to death, as 
many of them are, they say it is God’s will. This abuse of 
doctrine prepares them for passive obedience, so that however 
severely they may be used by their barons, they attribute all 
to God, whose name is continually profaned amongst them, 
every assertion they make being confirmed by “‘ Ebouch,” that 
is, by G—. 

They are exceedingly dishonest; it is almost impossible te 
get an article from them that is notadulterated; butalthough 
this is the national character, there are many good people 
among them. 

14th August, 1823, 

* Beaver.—* In 1763 the Hudson’s Bay Company sold 54,670 
skins in one sale. They vary in colour, the most valuable 
are black, but the most general colour is a chestnut, more or 
less dark; some have been found entirely white, others 
spotted, but both these kinds are very rare.” 

Sable.—‘‘ The darkest furs are the most valuable; a single 
skin, though not above four inches broad, is sometimes 
valued as high as £15 !!!"—Bewici’s Quadrupeds. 











————_——_—_ | 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. ] 

A Blackburn Bull.—On entering this literary town frova 
the south, the traveller may observe the following jodular 
notice placed on a board, by the road side:—** No road 
then O hography.—In that fashionable divisi 

nm Ort ymin that fashiona ivision of 
the sincbetit and toyal borough of Wigan, called the Scholes, 
may he seen a board placed on the wall with this inscrip- 
tion:—‘* Lodging down hare.” And on a building res 
cently erected in Rodney-street, in Wigan, is inscribed :—~« 
Catholick Sunday School.” 
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Poetry. 


FORGET ME NOT! 
i ‘ 
By each well-remembered vow, 
By thy fair and open brow; ~ 
By the words of kindness speken,, 
By the sigh, love’s dearest token; 
By our chill and wayward.lot, 
Emma, love, forget me not! 
By the tears of anguish shed, 
By the weary moments fled; 
‘By the bower and by the glade, 
By the haunts where oft. we've strayed. 
By the vale and by the grot, 
Emma, love, forget me not! 
By the years of mourning past, 
By that look, the dearest—last ! 
By the snowy bosom’s sigh, 
By the tear that dims thine eye; 
By the woes that mark our lot, 
Emma, love, forget me not! 
Emma, love, remember me, 
Though far distant now from thee; 
Seas may loved and lover sever, 
Hearts united, never, never! 
Emma! by the world forgot, 
Sweet, do thou forget me not! 
DAverpool. Ga. 
————————————— 


Witerature, Criticism, &c. 
MR. SHEE’S ** ALASCO.” 


abides. 
. The majority of the readers of the Kaleidoscope, in all 
probability, are aware that Mr. George Colman, author of 
Broad Grins, and several comedies, ‘has lately been in- 
vested with the office of Licenser, a species of public custos 
morum, to whom every new dramatic composition must be 
submitted for surveillance, previously to its being permitted 
tobe acted on the stage. We have no insuperable objec- 
‘tion to the office of Licenser, provided the office be filled by 
& gentleman of education and liberal mind, not likely to 
be actuated by jealousy of rival candidates for public fame. 
Of Mr. Colman’s own literary pretensions, we must admit 
-thatshis dramatic pieces, whilst they rank the nearest to 
those of Sheridan, amongst the works of modern writers, 
are much more unexceptionable in a moral point of 
view, and more free from indecency and that species of 
double entendre which but too often disgraces our comedies 
and farces. Although we have said thus much in justice 
to Mr. Colman, it by no means follows that he is the fittest 
to fill the office of public censor of the stage; and 
his recent prohibition of Mr. Shee’s Alusco bettays a nar- 
row mind, wholly unfit to bias or control the taste of a 
British public.—£ait. Kal. 
‘ The London Courier also deems Mr. Colman too sciu. 
as appears from the following observations :— 
+-*6 Mr, Shee has at length -published his new tragedy of 
Alasco, which was. withdrawn from tlie stage in conse- 
co of the Li *s objection to certain passages in it. 
Thee: passages Mr. Shee meres in Italics, and ¥"e have 
tun through the play, merely with a view, in the first in- 
stance, of discovering from what dangers we had been res- 
cued by the vigilance of Mr. Colman. Of course, thezefore, 
we ate nat prepared to say any —_ of the merits of the 
tragedy;~but we are gquite-prepared to express our asto- 
ighment that any one of the passa taken singly, or 
e whole of them together, should -have saclted Mr. 
’s apprebensions. We do not say that there are 
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not times, when, from the. nature of political events, and 
the excited state of public feeling, a Licenser would. 

cise a sound discretion in preventing the rep 
which had a tendency to make the 


L. EX€Te 
resentation on 


the stage of any thi 
tre an arena for the contentions.of party. But, in the 
absence of this cause for interference, -we depre- 


cate it altogether. On contrary, we should. prefer.to 
see the completely what it t to be—the mimic 
scene of life; and while it up to. zidicule and 
abhorrence our follies and vices—while it inculcates our 


those sentiments of tiberty which constitute a part of our 
Bational character. ¥t looks very much like a practical 
absurdity, that in a country where freedom is carried to its 
highest pitch, there should be any state nervousness. about 
the uttering of half a dozen or a dozen sentences upon ‘the 
stage in praise of freedom, as if we feared to hear. the 
thing ‘we love desctibed as worthy of our-love.. In our 
opinion, with the single exception we have mentioned, 
the Licenser’s office would be much more jally ex- 
ercised in checking the licentiousness, the indecorums, 
and the absolute indecencies of many of our dramatic 
pieces, ancient as well as modern, than in quibbling about 
such passages as the following, which we extract from Mr. 
Shee's tragedy : 

“‘ Had fear or feeling sway'd against redress 

Of public wrong, man never had been free; 

The thrones of tyrants had been fixed as fate, 

And Slavery seal’d the universal doom.” 


**When heroes fall—when sages feel the axe,— 
And martyrs die, for faith, or liberty, 

The blood-stained board b a glorious stage, 
Whereon to act the noblest part of man, , 
An honest patriot suffering for his country ! 

I owe this great example to my age;— 

My death may serve the'cause my life has failed in. 
Tis not rebellion to resist oppression; 

*Tis virtue to avenge our country’s wrongs, 

And self-defence to strike at an usurper.” 


“* Ay, Sir, sJander’s abroad, 

And busy; few escape her—she can take 

All shapes—and sometimes, from the blistered lips 
Of galled authority, will pour her slime 

On all who dare dispute the claims of pride, 

Or question the high privilege of oppression.” 


“« Tyrants, proud Lord, are never safe, nor should be; 
The ground is mined beneath them as tney tread; 
Haunted by plots, cabals, conspiracies, 

Their lives are long cunvulsions, and they. shake, 
Surrounded by their guards and garrisons.” 

“ Authority! 

Show me authority in honours garb, 

And I will down upon the humblest knee 

That ever homage bent to sovereign sway; 

But shall I reverence pride, and lust, and rapine? 
No. When oppression stains the robe of state, 
And power’s a whip of scorpions in the hands 

Of heartless knaves, to lash the o’erburden’d back 
Of honest industry, the loyal blood 

Will turn'to bitterest gall, and th’ o’rcharged heart 
_Explode in execration. 


**When Roman crimes prevail, methinks ’twere well 
Should Roman virtue still be found to punish them. 
May every Tarquin meet a Brutus still, 
And every tyrant feel one !” 
“«Sir, what course, 

What process or of honour, or of law, 
Shall take usurped authority to task, 
And bid him answer it? Before what bar 
Shall hapless wretches cite the power that grinds 
And crushes them toearth? O! no, no, no! 
When tyrants trample on all rights and duties, 
And law beeomes the accomplice of oppression, 
There is but one appeal”— 
We shall subjoin a few more specimens, in order to ex- 
hibit the generalities on the subject of liberty, which, in 
the sage opinion of Mr. Colman, it is dangerous to sub- 
mit to a British audience. The reader will understand 
that they form parts of speeches, which, without regard to 
the character that utters them, have been expunged by the 
Licenser. 

“ What little skill the patriot sword requires 

Our zeil may boast, in midnight vigils schooled. 

Those deeper tactics, well contrived to work 

The mere machine.of mercenary war, 

We shall not need, whose hearts are in the fray,— 

Who for ourselves, our homes, our country dght, ° 








moral duties and. obligations, let it also warm us with: 


+ But must we shake his chains, 
And make them rattle in his recreant eara, 
The slave is roused in vain.” 


“Now, 
* Our private injuries yield to public wrong, 
+ The avenging sword;—we strike but for our country 
* To brook dishonour from a knave in piace.” 
“¢QOur country's wrongs uhite us.” 
* Will ripen to resentment——long oppression 
Will prompt the dullest actor in his part.” 
“For your country ! 
Fight and be free!” 
 They’re tears that patriots weep when tyrants triumph ; 
For freedom shed ;—they blister where they fall.” 
«« The scaffold strikes rio terrors to his soul, 
Who mounts it as a martyr for his country !” 
“In shackles with my country.” 


—s»>>~?-<o-_. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 
[From the Literary Gazette.} 


A new and corrected list of the Officers, Fellows, Asso- 
ciates, and Honorary Members of the Royal Society of 
Literature has just been put into our hands; and as it con- 
tains very important information upon one of. the leading 
features of the Institution, we consider ourselves autho- 
rised to make a public use of this public document. 

It is well known, that when his Majesty, with the rioble 
purpose of encouraging general literature in his peace- 
established realm, of his own royal suggestion directed the’ 
formation of this society, he was graciously: pleased: to 
grant (besides an annual hundred guineas for medals) the 
princely sum of one thousand guineas pe's annum, to be 
bestowed for life upon ten individuals who had distin. 
guished themselves in the cultivation of letters, and-who 
were to take the nate and’rank of Royal Associates. 
Farther, that his Majesty, in giving a carte blanche to the 
Council,* authorising them to appoint these Associates, 
expressly signified that in this respect, as in every other 
proceeding of the socicty, it was his desire that no party or 
political feelings should be permitted to have the slightéss 
influence. ; 

Acting upon this splendid bounty and truly liberal in- 
struction, the Council} have, we find, in the same im-' 
partial spirit, completed this great branch of their functions, 
by electing the following ten Royal Associates from the 
class of Honorary Associates, previously balloted, and out’ 
of which the former are by the Constitution to’ be sup- 
plied. : 
We take the alphabetical order, and add a list of the 
principal works of each: 
1. Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq. 

The Friend, Essays—Lay Sermons—Translation of Wallen 

stein—Remorse, a Tragedy—Poems, &c. 

2. The Rev. Edward Davies. 

Celtic Researches— Mythology of the Ancients. 

3. The Rev. John Jamieson, D.D. F.R.S.E. F.L.A.E. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language— 
Hermes Seythicus, and other works. "ak 

4. The Rev. Thomas Robert Malthus, M A. F:R.S, 

Essay on Population." 

5. Thomas James Mathias, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A. 

Runie Odes—On the Evidence relating to the Poenis attri- 
buted to Rowléy—The Shade of Alexander Pope, and va- 
rious other works, : 

6. James Millengen, Esq. F.S.A. 

Peintures Antiques médites de Vases Grecs—Peintures de 
Vases Grecs, de la Collection de Sir John Coghill, Bart. 
Receuil de quelques Medailles Greques inedites—Medallic 
History of Napoleon. 





# Elected by the Fellows, and in which the administration 
of the Society is vested. i 
+ Composed of men of all opinions: need we instance the 
Bishops of St. David’s and Chester; Lords Lansdowne, Cla- 
rendon, Morpeth, Grenville; the Chief Justice; the Hon. Agar 
Ellis; Sir T. D. Ackland, SirJ. Mackintosh, Sir Gore Ouseley,, 





And feel in every blow, we etrike for freedom.” 


Sir A.Johuston; Archdeacon Nares, &c. &c. 
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7. Sir William Ouseley, Knt. L.L.D. ' 

Persian Miscellanies—Oriental Collections—Travels in Per- 
sia, &c. and other works. 

8. William Roseoe, Esq. 
Life of Lorenzo di Medici—Life of Leo X. &c. &e. 
9. The Rev. Henry John Todd, M.A. F.S.A. 

The Works of Spencer, &c.—-Milton’s Poetical Works, &c.— 
Some Account of the life and Writings of John Miiton— 
Illustrations of the Lives and Writings of Gower and 
Chaucer—Memoirs of the Life and. Writings of Bishop 
Walton, é&c.—Johnson's Dictionary corrected, &c. 

10, Sharon Turner, Esq. F.S.A. 

History of the Anglo-Saxons, éc.—Vindication of the Genu- 
ineness of the Ancient British Poeins of Aneurin, Taliesin, 
Llywarchlen, and Merdhin; to which are added, an Essay 
on the Antiquity of Khyme in Europe—“ The Voluspa” — 
The History of England during the Middle Ages, &c.— 
Prolusions. ’ 

When the public looks at this list; when it is seen that 

nothing but talent and learning have been considered in 
the elections which it announces, and that not the slightest 
complexion of politics or corrupt motive can be traced in 
it, we are convinced that it will be hailed as a most 
auspicious commencement of the Royal Society of Litera- 


ture, and a just and anxious return to the expressed will of 


its august founder. 

Wishing not to extend this notice by-any remarks, we 
shall si fly add to the facts above stated (from the same 
published paper) that the number of the Fellows now ex- 
ceeds one hundred and fifty, including many names of the 
highest rank, and most eminent for learning; that the 
Honorary Associates embrace‘men of all persuasions (for 
we observe among its names those of Doctors of Divinity 
belonging to the Church of England, one of the most 
esteemed of the Dissenting Clergy, one a Reman Catholic, 
and another of the Society of Friends ;*) and finally, that 
the Honorary Members+ are both Foreign and British 
persons of the greatest literary distinction. 





: ® To illustrate this we subjoin the list: 

Mr. Bernard Barton. 

The Rev. Thomas Dudley. Fosbrooke, M.A. F.A. 

Richard Duppa, Esq. LL.B. 

William Jacob, Esq. F.R.S. 

The Rev. Samuel Lee, M.A. Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 

The Rev. John Lingard, D.D. 

The Rev. George Millar, D.D. 

Thomas Mitchell, Esq. M.A. 

James Montgomery, Esq. 

The Rey. James Parsons, B.D. 

The Rev. Richard Polwhele. 

The Rev, Abraham Rees, D.D. F.R.S. F.L.S. Soc. Amer. Soe. 

Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq. Sec. R.S.E. 
t+ They are: 

The Rev. Archibald Allison, LL.B. F.R-S.Land E. 

The Right Rey. George Gleig, D.D. Chief Bishop of the Scots 
Episcopal Church. 

M. Joseph Von Hammer, Aulic Counsellor, and Oriental Inter- 
preter to the Emperor of Austria. 

The Most Rev. Wm. Magee, Lord Archbishop of Dublin. 

Signor Angelo Mai, Librarian to the Vatican. 

Sir John Malcohn, G.C.B. 

William Mitford, Esq..F.A.S. 

James Rennell, Esq. F.R.S. Ed. Instit. Se. Paris et Soc. R. 
Gott. Soc. 

Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. his Majesty's Consul-General in Egypt. 

M. William Augustus Von Schlegel, Professor of Oriental Lite- 
rature in the University of Bonn. 

Sir-George Thomas Staunton, Bart. F.R.S. M.R.1L F.A.S. F.L.S. 

Thomas Young, Esq. M.D. F.R.S. 

Charles Wilkins, Esq. L.L.D. F.R.S. R.A.S. Instit. Reg. Seien. 
Paris. Corresp. Acud. Reg. Monach. Soc. 





Metaphysics. 


ALECTURE DELIVERED AT THE SURREY AND PHI- 
LOMATHIC INSTITUTIONS. 
By the Reverend William Bengo’ Collyer, D. De LL. D. President 
‘ of the Philomathie Institution, $c. Sc. Sc. 








[PROM THE INVESTIGATOR, OR QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.] 
[Concluded from our last.] 

I ‘grant all the advantages arising from our nearer 
approxitnation to the eternal fountain of light and truth 
—and this is a superiority for which I shall contend, 
before the present course of lectures closes—-but the 
general principles were derived from tradition, appproved 


j and adopted by these illustrious minds, and have received, 
with the applause of ages, the sanction of modern mo- 
ralists. I never read the Offices of Cicero, without feeling 
that Grotius, Puffendorff, and some of our brightest 
luminaries, have borrowed ne small portion of their 
splendour from this brilliant orb. And while some of 
our professed writers on Ethics have adopted the charac- 
teristic distinctions of the respective schools, as their Sneg 
or their judgment guided them, there have been foun 

those, who have not scrupled to patronize the principles 
of Pyrrho, and to attempt to bring again the shadows of 
scepticism over the dayspring of revelation. They have 
imbibed the Atheism of Epicurus without his morals; 


\laxities of Protagoras. Of this unhappy class is the 
theory of Hobbes, whose metaphysical Atheism, exposed 
by various writers, has been combated by none more 
successfully than by the learned and distinguished Cud- 
worth, supported by Dr. Clarke and Dr. Price. Lord 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson take other grounds, into the 
detail of which it does not comport with a simple his- 
torieal sketch, such as is the present lecture, to enter. 
These were followed by Mr: Hume; contemporary with 
himy and since his day we have had a Butler, a Paley, a 
Priestley, a Hartley,.a Smith, a Cogan, a Stewart, a 
Reid—some of whom are spared to the world of letters, 
while others have passed away with former generations. 
I have mentioned these slightly, and have omitted others, 
because they will come before us in their order hereafter, 
when their principles shall demand investigation. Having 
conducted the history of morals down to modern times, 
I may close the outline which I have attempted, and not 
intrude any further observations upon facts which are 
generally known, and names universally familiar, whose 
merits, as moralists, will be the subjects of future dis- 
cussion. 

It was the great object of Socrates to lead the contem- 
plations of his school to the Deity. From his Being, and 
our relation to him, he argued moral obligations; and 
impelled by a sense of duty so arising, he reduced specu- 
lative philosophy to practice; and renouncing those dis- 
putations, which were merely intellectual, or related to 
science as irrespective of ay active result, he bent the 
whole force of his vigorous mind to render men wiser, 
better, and therefore happier, than he found them. He 
referred them to the Deity as the fountain of good—to 
his will, as the grand rule of morals. He said expressly, 
that ** virtue came by Divine inspiration ;”’ and whatever 
we are to understand by that mysterious demon, which he 
affirmed constantly intimated to him what he should or 
should not do, it is evident in general, that this professed 
and supernatural impulse was part of his adopted system, 
that referred all things excellent in man to the Divine 
Being. It was this conviction that induced him to devote 
himself to the study of morals, in preference to any other 
branch of science; and which imparted that purity and 
sublimity to his Ethics, which distinguished him above all 
other philosophers, 

I call Socrates the first who reduced morals to system, 
only by courtesy, as he was the first among hethen philo- 
sophers who effected this; by that kind of vourtesy too, 
which has, in my opinion, been carried too far, and de- 

rived the bible of its due rank in the world of science, its 
Just share in the discussion of morals, not to say the fair 
claim of having been the first, as well in point of antiquity 
as of success, in the field of Ethics. It has every way 
the superiority over the system of Socrates, as over every 
other; and it is shameful cowardice in the friends of re- 
velation to dismiss so lightly. its prétentions in connexion 
with the great question of morals, when no pains are 
spared on the part of those writers on Ethics who deny its 
authority, to nullify its influence on the subject. ‘The 
same delicacy is not observed on the part of those who 
would exclude it from the moral code, and they at least 
set us the example of boldly speaking out those senti:nents 
which we hold in respect of its claims. If it shal! here. 
after appear, that this book stands closely allied with 
Ethics; that it states clearer principles, furnishes more 
certain rules, and produces more extended and decided 
results, than any other system of morals which has yet 
appeareds--to pass it over, as unworthy attention—to 
yield its superiority, without investigating the ground on 
which it its assumed—to dismiss it, without observing the 
stand which it takes—is not merely treating the book with- 
out candour, but doing the subject itself irreparable in- 
justice. 

Should its inspiration be disputed, or even denied, its 
system of [Ethics lies before us for examination, in com- 
mon with that of Socrates, or of any other philosopher, 
and has at least an equal right to be heard, and equal 
claims to respect. }t is abundantly more ancient than 
any other system. It is the code whence most of the 





and employed the ‘sophistry of Stilpo, to establish the. 


principles of jurisprudence. have been taken, and from 
which all lawgivers have borrowed the substance of their 
legislation. Even the moral. system-of- Socrates proceeds. 
upon principles. which may be distinctly traced to a scrip-’ 
tural origin; and the way in which it was derived may 

easily conceived, after what has beén said respecting the 
deduction of Grecian philosophy from Eastern nations, 


aud by the confession of Plato from the Syrians. Socrates 


laid down four great principles, which were obviously the 
same with those established in the Bible; and as he 
flourished a century‘and a half later than the destruction 
of the Jewish empire’ by Nebuchadnezzar, it is evident 
with whom the principles, common te both, originated. 
These four leading sentiments were, first, the spiritual, 
infinite, and eternal nature of Deity, together with the 
doctrine of his unity, for which thie distinguished: man 
may be said to have died a martyr. This 1s the grand, 
doctrine of the scriptures. Secondly, the corruption of 
human nature (<axoy eugyroy, &c.) a fundamental’ 
fact, affirmed at the very commencement of the Jewish 
records. Thirdly, @ native blindness in whieh all men 
are enveloped; the natural result of the former prin- 
ciple, if that be conceded, and constantly insisted upon 
in the Hebrew writings. Fourthly, that virtue was not 
‘attainable by nature or art, but is the product of a Divine 
inspiration ; an opinion which has been generally con- 
sidered peculiar to the volume of revelation. . These things 
Socrates asserted as the basis of his philosophy; and they 
are so allied to the sentiments held by the Hebrews, that 
one can scarcely fail of: the conclusion, that they were 
traditionally derived thence, through some of the chan- 
nels opened by the Phenicians, or acquired by the per- 
sonal intercourse of the principal seges of Greece them. 
selves, with the oriental nations. If, therefore, the »prin- 
ciples of the greatest of the Heathen philosophers appear 
to be borrowed from. the scriptures; or if it be only evi- 
dent, that there is a striking coincidence: between the 
Ethics of Socrates and the doctrines and precepts of the 
Bible, in giving the history of morals, it was impossible. 
to overlook the latter; and if it be at all noticed, its na- 
tive grandeur will not fail to entitle it to rank first in the- 
scale of moral disquisitions. 

These remarks will have tenfold weight, if the are ap- 
plied to the New Testament, where the superiority’ of its 
moral system is so striking, that’ it is Hiaintained with the 
most affecting eloquence, by Rousseau himself, in thé per- 
son of a Savoyard’ priest, and’ in a work in which it was 
evidently intended that the imaginary speaker should ¢on- 
vey the sentiments of'the philosophical author. He &tates 
justly, that Socrates, who had been considered by some us 
the inventor of morality, was in fact, which we have now 
represented him, only the first who reduced it to system 
among the Greeks; and he supports this remark, by jiro- 
ducing some splendid ‘examples of justice; patriotism, 
temperance, and the moral virtues, as practised long be-' 
fore he had framed his scheme of Ethics. He maintains 
a superiority so great on the part of the Son of Mary, over: 
the Son of Sophronisca, that it will not admit of & corm- 
parison between them: and, to use his own words, he 
confessed, that ** the majesty of the scriptures filled his” 
with admiration, and that the sanctity of the gospel ad-’ 
dressed itself to bis heart.” If Rousseau thus thouyhit 
and spake of the moral system of the bible; if he edule 
add, that ** the works of philosophers, with alt their affec. 
tation of greatness, appeared to him mean, when éofit- 
pared with that volume ;” I repeat, it would have been: 
inexcusable indeed, on my part, to have’ passed it by un- 
noticed, in professing to give a history of morals. 

If it be important to learn the crude elements, «ut of* 
which mighty empires have been composed ; if it be in- 
teresting to trace grand political resylts to. their secret 
source, a source sometimes as obscure as the effects ar> 
tremendous: and astonishing; # nothing’ is’ indifferent 
which associates itself with the faculties of* men, and 
points out the march of intellect ; if we cannot. centem 
plate the sublime operations of human skill and industry, 














without being anxious to ascertion by what mind they 
were conceived, and by what hand’ they were executed, 
that the immortality of the artist may be co-extended with 
that of his work-—a nobler principle than curivsity impels. 
us to learn the history of morals. When the pyramids of 
Egypt shall be covered with the sands of the denies which’ 
drift upon them, or, yielding at last’ to that influence: of 
time which they have so lung resisted, even these’ stupen- 
dous mon ts of ancien$ science. shall sink under the 
weight of accumulated ages, the structure of morals, 
whose foundations are laid in eternity, shalF rear’ its awfuk 
head in the heavens ; and, standing unmoved amidst the 
shock of elements, surviving the dissolution of nature, 
remain alone, majestic, and uninjured, surrounded by the 
wrecks of the material universe. 
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snow-wall about four feet in height, to shelter him from | 
the wind, and, seating himself under the lee of it, deposits 
his spear, lines, and other implements upon several little 
forked sticks inserted into the snow, in order to prevent 
the smallest noise being made in moving them when 
wanted. But the most curious erage to the same 
effect consists in tying his own knees together, with a 






































Scientific Mecords. 


{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mients in Science or Art ; westecva. occasionall ines 
Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 

hical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
mena, or singular Facts in Natural History ; 





Vi n, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; List of Patents ;— | thong, so securely as to prevent any rustling of his clothes 
to be continued in a series through the Volume. ] which might otherwise alarm the animal. In this situa- 
tion, a man will sit quietly sometimes for hours ther, 
attentively listening to any noise made by the seal, and 


EXTRACTS FROM CAPTAIN PARRY’S LAST 
VOYAGE, sometimes using the keip-kuttuk, an instrument hereafter 
described, in onder to ascertain whether the animal is still 
at work below. When he supposes the hole to be nearly 
completed, he cautiously lifts his spear, to which the line 
has Sees  pesrienity attached, and as soon as the blowing 
of the seal is distinctly heard, and the ice is consequentl 
very thin, he drives it into him with the force of bot 
arms, and then cuts away with his panna the remaining 
crust of ice, to enable him to repeat the wounds and get 
him out. The neitick is the only seal killed in this man- 
ner, and being the smallest, is held, while struggling, 
either simply by hand, or by putting the line round a 
mo with the point stuck into the ice. For the oguke, 
the line is passed round the man’s leg or arm; and for a 
walrus, round his body, his feet being at the same time 
firmly set against a hummock of ice, in which position 
these people can from habit hold against a very heavy 
strain. Boys of fourteen or fifteen years of age consider 
themselves equal to the killing of a neitick, but it requires 
a full-grown person to master either of the larger animals. 
- --** After distributing a number of presents in the 
first four huts, I found on entering the last, that Poo- 
tooalook had been successful in bringing in a seal, over 
which too elderly women were standing, armed with large 
knives, their hands and faces besmeared with blood, and 
delight and exultation depicted. on their countenances. 
They had just performed the first operation of dividing 
‘the animal into two parts, and thus laying open the in- 
testines. These being taken out, and all the blood care- 
fully baled up and put into the ootkooseek, or cooking-pot, 
over the fire, they ed the head and flippers from 
the carcass and then divided the ribs. All the loose scraps 
were put into the pot for immediate use, except such as 
the two butchers now and then crammed into their own 


SUST PUBLISHED. 
a 
The following passages relative to seal-hunters and 
geal-eaters, possess some novelty. 
_. “©The party we at first joined were seated on a high 
hummock of ice, with their in their hands, looking 
out for seals. After we talked to them for a few 
minutes, Okotook suddenly started up. and set off along 
the mp oy the ice, without giving us or his own compa- 
nions least warning. he latter seemed so much 
accustomed to this, that they took no further notice than 
a erareracs following him, and we did the same; the 
whole party walking ata quick rate, und the natives 
keeping their heads constantly turned towards the sea to 
took out for seals. After'being thus engaged for an hour 
and a-half, we judged, from the motions of a party at 
some distance beyond us, thnt they had game in view. 
As we approached them, Okatook evidently began to be 
apprehensive that we, who did not understand the mat- 
ter, would spoil their sport. To prevent this, he did the 
most:civil thing that could well have been devised, which 
was, to send his companions one by one to the spot, and 
to remain with us himself, keeping us at such a distance 
as: to-allow us to see their proceedings, without alarming 
. the atiimal they were in pursuit of. The other seven Es- 
quimaux, now forming one party, disposed themselves 
into a single line, so as to make as sinall an appearance as 
ible in the direction in which they were g, and in 
this manner crept very cautiously towards the margin of 
the floe. Ona sudden they all yy oo down quite low, 
to hide themselves, and continued thus a quarter of an 





















hour, ef which time they prepared their lines and 

apears ; then, when the animal appeared to be in- | mouths, or distributed to the numerous and eager bye- 
tercepted from their view, again took the opportunity of | standers for still more immediate consumption. Of these 
gai morsels the children came in for no small share, every 


@ few paces upon him inthe same cautious man-. 
apy a When they had been thus occupied for a 


hour, alternately creeping and stooping down, the 
hich had been lying on the ice took the water, and 
e up their chace. During this time, Oko- 
scarcely restrain his impatience to be nearer 
scene of action; and when we produced a spy-glass, 
which appeared to hoa Ba companions close to us, he 
had not words to is surprise and satisfaction. In 


little urchin that could find its way to the slavghter-house, 
running eagerly in and between the legs of the men‘and 
women, presenting its mouth for a large lump of raw 
flesh, just as an English child of the same age might do 
for a piece of sugar-candy. Every now and then also a 
dog would make bis way towards the reeking carcass, and 
when in the act of seizing upon some delicate part, was 
sent off yelping by a heavy blow with the handles of the 

he ail the flesh is disposed of, for a portion 


a short time he it as steadily as we did, and ex- | knives. 
plained by signs every motion he observed. of which each of the women from the other huts usually 
‘ Ag soon as they had given up the seal they had been | brings her ootkooseek, the blubber still remains attached 
watching, the w rty soma with one accord to turn | to the skin, from which it is separated the last; and the 
their steps homeward, in which direction, being that of | business being now completed, the two parts of the hide 
are rolled up and laid by, together with the store of flesh 


he ships also, we were by this time not sorry to accom- 
can. We were now between three and four miles 
north-east of the ships, and fulla mile and a half from 
any partof the shore. In the open ymesther ee the floe, 
the tide was running two knots to the ward, and as 
the ice on which we stood had been formed only within 
the last fortnight, and a sheet as substantial as this had 
lefore been carried away by the stream, it was impossible 
not to feel some apprehension lest we ht thus be de- 
ached from the s' an accident that has been known 
to happen to Esquimaux ere now, and has probably more 
pis yrange A befallen them, when none have survived te 
the tale. 


** As we returned towards the land, we came to a small 
- Yising on the level surface of the floe, not larger than a 
eommon mole-hill, and of much the same shape, at which 
one of the Esquimaux immediately stop His com- 
panions, still walking on, called us away, explaining that 
what we saw was the work of a seal, and that it was pro- 
bable the amimal was about to complete his hole and to 
eome up on the ice, in which case the man would endea- 
vour to kill him. We watched the man at the hole, 
however, with a glass, for more than half an hour, ob- 
ervi in) constantly putting his head down towards 
3 if i of listening for the seal, but with- 
out otherwise changing his position; after which, he fol- 
Jowed us on board without success. 

* Hf, however, a man has any reason to su that a 
eal is at work beneath, he immediately attaches: himself 
#0 the place, and seldom leaves it till he has 1 in 

iHing the animal For this purpose, he first builds a 


3 


and blubber. During the dissection of their seals, they 
have a curious custom of sticking a thin filament of skin, 
or of some part of the intestines, upon the foreheads of 
the boys, who are themselves extremely fond of it, it being 
intended, as Iligliuk afterwards informed me, to make 
them fortunate seal-catchers. : ; 

‘* The seals which they take during the winter are of 
two kinds, the Neitick, or small seal (phoca hispida) and 
the Oguke, or large seal (phoca barbata.) ‘These and the 
Ei-u-ck, or Walrus, constitute their means of subsistence 
at this season ; but, on this particular part of the coast 
the latter are not very abundant and and they chiefly catch 
the neitiek. The animal we had now seen dissected was 
of that kind, and with young at the time. A small 
one taken out of it had a beautiful skin, which, both in 
softness and colour, very much resembled raw silk; but 
no inducement could make Pootooalook part with it, he 
having destined it for that night’s supper.--- 

** Toolooak having been concerned in —. one 
of the seals just b tin, it fellto his mother’s lot to 
dissect it, the neitick being the only animal which the 
women are itted to cut up. We had therefore an op- 
rtuity of seeing this wee A operation once more per- 
‘ormed, and entirely by the old lady herself, who was soon 
up to her elbows in blood and oil. Before a knife is put 


E 


the belly with a little lamp-black and oil taken from the 
under part of the lamp. What benefit was expected from 
this prepatatory teremony we could not learn,- but it was’ 


repeated to them all round, by the assistance of our books, 
preceding day.” 


like most ladies who are spoiled, she changed much for the 
worse. % 


pelled to acknowledge that, in proportion as the superior 
understanding of this extraordinary woman became more 
and more deve 
indifferent to praise !) began to be turned, with the general 
attention an 
superior decency and even modesty of her behaviour had 
combined, with her intellectual qualities, to raise her in 
our estimation far above her companions; and 1 often 
heard others express what I could not but agree in, that 
ov 7 liuk alone, of all the Esquimaux women, that 
in 
female never fails to command in our sex. Thus re- 
garded, she had always been freely admitted into the 
eae the quarter-masters at the gangway never thinkin 
of re! 
her. Whenever any explanation was necessary between 
the Esquimaux and us, [ligliuk was sent for quite as an 
interpreter; information was chiefly obtained through 
her, and she thus found herself rising into a degree of 
consequence to which, but for us, she could never have 
attained. Notwithstanding a more than ordinary share 
of good sense on her part, it will not therefore be won- 
dered at if she became giddy with her exaltation, as- 
suming certain airs which, though infinitely diversified in 
their operation accordin 
versally attend a too sudden accession of good fortune in 
every child of Adam from the equator to the poles. The 
consequence was that Iligliuk was soon spoiled; con- 
sidered her admission into the ships and most of the cabins 
no longer as an indulget:ce but a right; ceased to return 
the slightest acknowledgment for any kindness or presents ; 
became listless and inattentive in unravellin 
ing of our questions, and careless whether 
conveyed the information we desired. In short, lligliuk 4 
in February and Iligliuk in April were confessedly very 
different persons; and it was at last amusing to-recollect, 
though not very easy to persuade one’s self, that the 
woman who now sat demurely in a chair so confidently 
expecting the notice of those around her, and she who 
had at first with eager and wild delight assisted in cutting 
snow for the building of a hut, 
taining a single needle 
individual.” 


into the animal, as it lies on its back, they pour alittle water | course with the sex? Captain P. seems really to have 
into its mouth, and touch each flipper and the middle of expected more from.a woman than human nature, .in any 
quarter of the globe, warrants. But critics have nothing 


done with a degree of superstitious care and seriousnesg 
that bespoke. its: indispensable importance. ‘The boys 
came eagerly into the hut as usual, and held out their fore. 
heads for the old woman to stick the charms upon them; 
and it was not till now that we learned from Iligliuk the 


efficacy of this very useful custom. As soon as this dirty } 


operation was at an end, during which the numerous by. 
standers amused themselves in chewing the intestines ‘of 
the seal, the strangers retired to their own huts, each bear. 
ing a small portion of the flesh and blubber, while our 
hosts enjoyed a hearty meal of boiled meat and hot gravy 
soup. Young Sioutkuk ate at least three pounds of solid 
meat in the first three hours after our arrival at the huts, 
besides a tolerable proportion of soup, all which his mother 
gave him whenever he asked it without the smallest re. 
mark of any kind. We now found that they depended on 
catching seals alone for. their subsistence, here being no 
walruses in this neighbourhood. . As they were several 
miles from any open water, their mode of killing them 
was entirely confined to watching for the animals coming 
up in the holes they make through the ice.” b 

Of all the Esquimaux, a woman named Iligliuk was 
the most intelligent. Nearly at the beginning of her in. 
timacy with our countrymen, Capt. P. relutes, 

--- ‘She favoured us with a song, struck us as having 
a remarkable soft voice, an excellent ear, and a great 
fondness for singing, for there was scarcely any stopping 
her when she had once’ begun. We had, on their first 
visit to the. ships, remarked this trait in Iligliuk’s.disposi- 
tion, when she was listening for the first time to the sound 
of the organ, of which she seemed never to have enough ; 
and almost every day she now began to display some 
epariom of that superiority of un muending for which 
she was so remarkably distinguished. A.few of the women 
learned several of our names to-day, and: I believe all 
thought us Angekoks" of a very superior class, when we 


the names of all their husbands, obtained on board the 


This female even drew maps for them ; but in the end, 
‘*T am (our gallant Captain confesses) however com- 


» her head (for what female head is 


numberless presents she recéived. The 


respect could be entertained which modesty in a 


fusing entrance to the ‘ wise woman’ as they cail 


to circumstances, perhaps uni- 


the mean- 
er answers 


and with the hope of ob- 
4 Were actually one and the same 


Who can answer for long continued and.equable intere 
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to do with these niceties, changes of the wind, and such 
like matters ;—ve return to the Ksquimaux generally: 

+ The Esquimaux went out to endeavour. to catch seals 
as usual, but returned unsuccessful, after several hours’ 
labour. As it-was now evident that their own exertions 
were not at all times sufficient to procure them food at this 
season, and that neither indolence nor any idea of depen- 
dence on our charity induced them to relax in those ex- 
ertions, it became incumbent on us carefuily to attend to 
tlieir wants, and by a timely and judicious application of 
the slender resources we had set aside for their use, to 

revent any absolute suffering among them. We there- 
‘ore sent out a good meal of bread-dust for each indi- 
vidual, to be divided in due proportion among all the huts. 
The necessity of this supply appeared very strongly from 
the report of our people, who found some of these poor 
creatures actually gnawing a piece of hard seal-skin with 
the hair on it, while few of the huts had any lamp alight. 
It must be remembered that the failure of their seal- 
fishery always involves a double calamity, for it not only 
deprives them of food, but of fuel for their lamps. 
When this is the case, not to mention the want of warmth 
and light in the huts, they are also destitute of. the means 
of melting snow for water, aad can therefore only quench 
their thirst by eating the snow, which is not only a com- 
fortless. but an ineffzctual resource. In. consequence of 
this, it was surprising to see the quantity of water these 
people drank whenever they came on board; and it was 
often with difficulty that our coppers could answer this 
additional demand. I am certain that Toolooak one day 
drank nearly. a gallon in less than two hours. Besides the 
bread-dust, we also. supplied them to-day. with a wolf's 
carcass, which, raw.and frozen as it was, they ate with.a 
good appetite; and. indeed they had not the means of 
cooking. or, even thawing it. I cannot here omit a pleasin 
trait in their character, observed by our. people. who carri 
eut their supplies; not.a morsel of which, would the 
grown-up people_touch till they had first supplied the 
wantsof their-hungry little ones. 

+ *¢Qn the.13th our friends at the huts were fortunate in 
procuring three seals, an event that created great joy at 
the village. Mr. Allison, who happened:to be there when 
one of these -prizes. was» announced, informed me that 
there was a general outcry of joy; all the women hurried 
to the doors of the huts, and the children rushed to the 
Beach to meet the men draguing along the prize. One of 
these little urchins, to coinplete the triumphant exulta- 
tion with which’ this event was hailed, instantly threw 
himself.on,the-animal, and, clinging fast to it, was thus 
dragged.to the huts.. Each woman-was observed to bring 
her. ootkooseek, or cooking-pot, to the hutiwhere the seal 
was dissected, for the purpose of receiving .a share of the 
wcat and blubber.”’ . 

(To be continued. ) 





CAPTAIN PARRY’S THIRD VOYAGE. 

. “We. stated in a former paper, that the North Pole 
Expedition, under Captain Parry, will be accompanied 
by the William Harris transport, Lieut. J. W. Pritchard, 
for the purpose of carrying out propelling wheels, to be 
wsed on the»ships among the: ice. It 1s now intended 
that another transport shall proceed at once with canoes 
and various necessaries for Captain Franklin's part of the 
service, which canoes are to be forwarded to the mouth of 
Mackenzie’s River, to which spot Captain Franklin will 
proceed early in the ensuing year, to endeavour to pene- 
tfate from ‘that spot westward to Behring’s Straits—i. e. 
making the North Pole passage. 
light.description, but, as they are to be carried over the 
rojected headlands.and promontories, they are to be in- 
Fated when used, Captain Lyon will endeavour, by the 
use. of similar canoes, to trace the coast from Repulse Bay 
to Coppermine River: whilst Captain Parry will again 
pasz.into Lancaster's Sound, and, in the neighbourhood 
of Melville [sland, renew. his endeavour to. make_a success- 
ful passage thence. to. Behring’s Straits, and thus accom- 
plisa the great. object.of the expedition. Every care will 
se taken to prevent similar privations to those experienced 
by.the.former Jand.expedition.—Humpshire Telegraplt. 

¢ eee 


: NEW AMERICAN PACKET-SHIP PACIFIC. 

. The, vast improvements ef late years observable in the 
packct navigation of this port, whether as regards steam or 
sailing yessels-—their elegance of structure, superb accom- 
modations; and celerity of voyage—have becn regarded 
with astonishment by strangers visiting the town, and with 
pride by-these. wha were.aware.of the. enterprise and libe- 
rality-of the wealthy individuals, to. whom the establish. 
ment of these coasting and foyeign packets owes its origin. 
It 'is-impossible indeed to compare the cramped and nause- 
eus cabins of our ships of filty years ago, into whticha man 


The canoes are of a!! - aR: 
jis blended with utility, and the magnificence of which is 








required to coil himself away, or wedge himself as in a 
coffin, and could no more turn than a snail in its shell,— 
with the spacious, airy, and gorgeous dining-rooms, 50 feet 
in length, to say nothing of adjoining apartments, of the 
ships of the present day ; nor can we compare the sluggish 
pace of a former voyage across the Atlantic with the speedy 
trip-in the modern vehicle, without feeling that we have 
far outstripped our predecessors in that noble art, which 
approximates the most. distant-lands, and establishes a 
community of interests between nations that would else be 


lows :—Mr. Perkins, while experimenting on the expan- 
sive force-of steam, subjected to very elevated temperature, 
with the view of applyirig its power to the purposes of 
the steam-engine, was very naturally led to investigate its 
application in many other departments of art, where great 
mechanical force was required ; and among others, to.that. 
of discharging ordnance. We are enabled to give.a brief 
description of the present apparatus, which is con: , 

with the view of showing the seplicstion by steam to this, 
purpose, rather than as a mod A copper pipe, of two 
inches diameter, is c ted at one extremity with the 





strangers to each other. And if we have thus far lied 
even our fathers, how much more have we distanced in 
nautical skill the Romans and Grecians of old? Though 
we must revere them for their nobleness of soul, and con- 
sult their writings, their statuary, and their temples, as 
models of taste and excellence which we cannot surpass, 
yet we cannot refrain from indulging in a smile of self- 
gratulation at out superiority in naval architecture. The 
barge in which Cleopatra sailed down the Cydnus, albeit 
‘*the sails were purple, and the poop of beaten gold,” was 
a mere bandbox afloat, compared with one of our gallant 
packet-ships majestically plowing the Atlantic waves. 
These reflections are suggested by our visit tethe new ship 
Pacific, built at New York, the equi ts and accomod 

tions. of which have excited the admiration of all who have 
beheld them. ‘This vessel is 587 iuns' burthen, and is one 
hundred and thirty-five feet ir length. The materials of 
which she is eonstructed-ar. commensurate in durability 
with the size and eleganceof thevessel, being entirely live- 
oak and locust-wood. The first: object as regards the ac- 
commodations, which is remarked, is the round-house' on 
deck, as it is called in nautical phrase (which by the way 
is. square) and from the centre of which descend ‘the flight 
of steps leading to the cabins. This is provided with tables 
and other-furniture to:accommodate those loungers who 
may: at'sea be inclined to whiff a segar and enjoy the chat 
of their friends without annoying the ladies. The dining- 
room:is 4 spacious:apartment 40 feet in-length/ and of a 
good height. A handsome dining table with sofa seats 
occupics the entire centre, and the sides-of the room on 
which are the:state or bed-rooms, are dispesed in pannels 
of satin-wood, rose-wood, and mahogany, being a series of 





-doers, each alternate ddor opening into a state-room. 


Over each door, one centre pane! of which is of plate glass, 
is an arch supported by beautiful pillars of. white veined 
marble, which are fully: in view along the whole length of 
both apartments, and have a superb effect. An eliptic 
arch extends across the room at the far end, supported by 
pillars of dark Egyptian porphyry. The finishing at. the 
stern is in a style ot equal magnificence, and the window. 
curtains are tastefully disposed. A sideboard in a recess 
formed by an arch, supported by pillarsof American-mar- 
ble, aad richly, vencered, decorates the opposite end. This 
piece of furniture is highly superb and. unique. The ladies’ 
cabin is 14 feet in length, and is nearly square. Here too 
there is a recess, impannelled with plate glass, and appro- 
priated to a sofa, the wood work of which (satin wood) is 
beautifully carved in alto relievo. Another sofa faces this 
on the opposite side, _ The state-rooms are eight in num- 
ber, the whole finished with marble pillars and polished 

annel-work. as. in the other cabin. The carpets, bed- 

angings, &c. are of corresponding richness, and:the state- 
roonis throughout’ are roomy, and fitted up with every 
convenience, even toa writing desk.’ The whole is well 
lighted-from: the’ deck; and superb=lamps are suspended 
from the ceiling.. But weemust.close this brief and inade- 
quate account of the Pacific, which forms only one of a 
number of packets helonging to this port-in-which elegance 


only exceeded by the politeness and urbanity which dis- 
tinguish their comimanders. 
Fa ae we = =] 

Steam Guns.—Mr. Perkins; whose long-boasted steam- 
engine, (by ‘the bye). has not, yet realized, all that has 
been advanced in its favour, is said to have turned his 
attention to a mode of discharging bullets by his steam 
apparatus, which is said to be capable of discharging one 
hundred ‘balls each minute, witha much greater velocity 
than that produced by gunpowder. Weshallonly observe, 
that Mr..Perkins seems on the.point of realizing some of 
the wonders predicted in the song.of Manchester races. 

“Kill all the French by steam-engiues.” 
—Liverpool Mercury. 

(& The following'is the more ‘detailed account-of. this 
alledged invention.) “9 
_ Discharge of Cannon. by. Steam —Mr.. Perkins, whose 
inventions, in the engraving of: steel, and improvements in 
the-construction of steam-engines, are. well known, has 
brought to perfection a branch of‘art, on whieh there may 
be some difference of opinion—that of the more speedy de- 
struction-of ‘our species ! .° The fact, we believe, »is as:fol< 


steam reservoir belonging to, Mr. Perkins’s improved. en- 
gine, and at the other end with a. chamber formed of metal 
flanges: into this chamber a strong gun-barrel is firmly 
screwed, so as to be perfectly air-tight (and two others 
connected with it) and extended in a horizontal direction. 
From the upper portion of the chamber, two pipes or 
tubes project about fifteen inches, of sufficient diameter to 
allow musket-bullets.to pass freely down, for the Eoepene 
of loading or shotting the gun.. The steam being laid on 
the apparatus, nothing more is necessary than to lift the 
short lever of.a sliding valve, when the rush of steam into 
the chamber instantaneously discharges the bulletthrough 
the gun-barrel, with a force much greater than ordinary 
gun-powder. The bullets, being received against an iron 
target, are completely flattened. Mr. Perkins threw into 
the pipe or feeder of the apparatus three or four bullets 
at a time, which were. stopped in the gun-barrels more 
than once, from want of sufficient steam pressure at, the 
moment. But it is obvious this may be avoided by giv- 
ing any degree of pressure requisite. Mr. Perkins has not 
yet employed a greater power than about thirty-five at- 
mospheres, though the srengel of his. apparatus. would, 


€ 


admit five times that power, if necessary. . The apparatus: 
‘is.capable of iabioslin one. hundred. balls minute, 
or, in fact, as fast as they can be. put into fe , and, the 
gun-barrel._may be turned. in any direction... We believe 


Messrs. Bolton and Watt made. some..experiments many 
ears‘back, with the view of discharging cannon by steam ; 
ut the plan was never carried into execution, from. some. 

cause. with which we are not acquainted. 





(SEZ NOTICES. TO CORRESPONDENTS.} 
JAMES DONALLY, ‘THE BALLOON’ MAN. 


— 
TO THE EDITOR. : 

S1r,—You had the goodness a few weeks baek to do me 
the faveur of inserting a note in your valuable and _ ex- 
tensive Colloms expressing my wish to become an Airal 
Voiager and not having heard of any answer, I am flatter’d 
by several friends in Liverpool as to the success in such an 
undertaking, and by your inserting the following Note in the 
Kaleidoscope will be thankfully acknowledged ‘by. your most 
obet & Humble Servent ‘JAMES DONALLY 

BaLLoon,—James Donally, who- assended some time 
back in a Balloon from. the’ Airey of the House of indus- 
tery Liverpool and was unfortunately disapointed. in pro- 
ceeding. the intended voyage ‘by the. Balloon. not being 
sufficiently filled with Gas to carry two persons, begs 
leave to inform those friends; who .may be. delighted in 
seeing Aireal excurtions. that, it is his wish to. make an 
Aireal Voyage but being no more then.a public Servent 
as Watchman. in. Liverpool, it is not in his power to pro- 
vide himself with a Balloon, in consequence of which, . he 
is,prompt'd by some friends who. are acquainted with his 
abillities, to solicit the.assistance of those who may be 
desireousof encouraging such an undertaking assuring them 
every satisfaction, as.he-intends to make further attempts. 
then as been etherto,made, such as from. J.iverpool, Man- 
chester, or any-other. part of the. Western cost to Ireland 
and from any of the interier parts of this Kingdom to the 
British Coast, as.the winds may direct, .as also from Lon- 
don to France and should he succeed in these, he intends 
to make further. attempts—And should he be favoured 
with a Balloon of bis own construction, he, will attempt 
to go further and remain. longer in the Elliments then any 
one ever did. yet-—It. will -be a matter:of no. importance: 
weather there is Gas near the place where his friends.may, 
wish him to-assend from, as it is his.intention to make.his. 
own Gas and.to have the construeting of the Balloon which 
will be supearier to any one ever attempted yet, and he 
flatters himself from his.own study, and experience to give 
every, satisfaction to, his.Friends and the Public, ant as. 
it will take;about four months. to. prepare a B and 

pendages, it is. desireous,that these who wish to:be friends 
to.a poor/man, will notifey it in. the Public prints. or by 
letter to the Editors of this qienene wae. in Liverpool 
are. waiting an opertunity:of joining such, an_en i 
Yours. most obdt JAMES,DONALL c 
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LIST OF NEW PATENTS. 
[From the Philosophical ee March.) 


xe Abraham Henry Chambers, of New Bonid-vtrebt/ 


- iF 


The Fireside. 





FSethiond hol tad Sdcb Gpavud is OUR Last. 


X, for his improvements.in preparing and| 145. O is-governs, By ~ 
paving freren eal Saye Dated 28th February, | 146. ‘Sealinn ever ant og rren, ee 
824.—6 months allowed to enrol specification. 147. Because they aaa (burrow ) without thinking 
To Ri vans, of Bread-atreet Cheapside London, 





offee-d\ 
ing or preparing coffee, and other vegetable substances; 






sl meng age ed ;"suéh ‘pro~ Fo" 





pes pra an mposition of other mineral, v ale, 
= isto 3 together with a meth 
dhe process 


hi ao ebancs | 
ye € operations ‘before mentioned. —2ath ‘eh. 


f ex- 


are 
—§ mon 

0 Jol John Gunby, of New Kent’ Road, Surry; sword and | 
gan man y for al some pepsi gyn wh ntti! 
terial. is and @ suitable substitute for} > 
lathes Te Chrinte f of Mark-lane, d : merch a 

‘a of ark-lane. ndon ant, ani 

Thomas Harper, o' Tamworth deattonteh shire,’ mérchant, 


for ‘their’ eiovea method of’ ‘combining and 
certain kinds of fuel..«¢sth: February.—6 Baty sed 
To William Yetts, of Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, mér- 
chant and ship-owner, for certain apparattls to be applied 
Tro na Weieht isneyiss oF Cares Bit 
‘o Jam t 8, faroline-street;® Birs 
mingham, Wrartbastioe: metallic hot-house’ 5 for 
an en itprove metaltic _— ae Sete dep apticalily to all hot- 


ural . frames .and 9 
sign sod ote inalined 1 lights and Place ess 
he 


ths. 
oa fifa: Creeaves, of Shefii¢id; es tmerchant; | f 
principally aoc drawn by one horse. | Petidan 
ebruary. 
To William einer ar of Westminster, Middlesex, land- 


of P; 
Dublin, gent. for his liquid and position for making 
F ebruary.— 
6 months. 


To Joel Spiller, of Chelsea, Middlesex, engineer, for 
his improvements in the machinery to be employed in the | ™3 

ing of pumps.—6th March.—4 months. 

To John goer, of. Tiverton, Devonshire, lace- 
manufacturer, for his method of manufacturing certain 
ee ey machines used in the of face, 

talled bobbin-net.—9th March.—6 months. 

To ae = Heathcoat, of Tate dmg Devonshire, lace- 
manufacturer, for his im 
use for the manufacture 


in ‘machines now in 
lace, commculy called bobbin- 


om pare & new method of manufacturing certain parts of | 


pe oe td March.—6 months. 

To John Heathcoat, of ‘Tiverton, Devonshire, lace- 
manufacturer, for his yr ae “eral method of combining 
machinery used “in the manufactute of lace, in weaving, 
poe a spinning, worked by powet«—9th March.—6 


tro William Darker’ Most nr ek in the parish of Radford, 


Nottinghamshife, lace-man Jawa certain improve- 
ments in the tial of machines used in 
the manufacture sh gh mr called bobbin-net.— 
20th March..«6 m 


To William Morley. of Nottingham, lace-manufac- 
turer, for his various improvements in machines or ma- 
pened now in use for the making of lace or net commonly 

known by the name of  bobbin-net.<«15th March.—6 


months. 
To Repert'd yuk. of Osborne-place, Whitechapel, dyer, 
of preparing @ certain 


Prd en ng of or man a = 
vegetable substance growing in parts abroad 

seas, and im vi eed ened ta theavidngloant aso dye 

or red co) inisttunaie @ cattete ata 

serrviecete fom ao to preserve its colour- 

from decay or deterioration in its passage 

pa Dynes sp gate to England, ‘and other parts 


f i 
Bs me yo (ota 


_, MEW SUBLIMITIES. 


tempted to endeavotir to give thet versions, more worthy 

of the music. We have also been favoured with a copy 

Hope which we are assuted possesses great merit, and 

we purpose to reprint entirely in the Kaleidoscope ; 

the title is ** Advice on playing the Piano-forte and Sing. 

ing, by an eminent Professor on the Continent, translated 
from the French, by a Lady of Rank.” 


| Ge 6 Cotcespourvents, 





















Sasbions for. Aprif.. 





Gallo-Greek. style, and sleeyes short and full; the 
- ye by foliage petimtaing to correspond with that 
the kits a narrow lace tucker stands up ‘rownd ‘the 


bust, in ie ‘Henrietta-Maria style. ee 
consists ofa turban of the. one gauz 
— So tong eel renga and @ rich .p! 


ecklace worn with this su 
terme ot ome coe ow of a 


part Denes The 
specimen of ah 8 feos the pattern 
hich. is ae 


a exh pohshiey eben 


set. eters) 


Two broad rich lid eeker 


gs a 
sa. t, and. a plume 
Sie aden, wi Fl ne The ear-rings are of 


and finely-wrought p a ip the meek lcs 3 from ‘Ww: 
depends a very light > “with ‘an eye-glase set 
parr ae ar ‘shoes are white satin. 





blistied, on a full sheet of 
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Liverpool; -_ now eee at the Office of 
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musical. 7 TYPES. _ 








In onder to be-enabled to print off tame copies of dur 
last week's song on.the.segular sized mpusic-paper, for 
binding up, we have bean obliged to keep the types stasd- 
ing; in consequenee of which, we. bfep maboh 
ply » mosical artielo.this nek, We eds are 


have ‘been 
permitted :to into.temporary, hough they 
select dnp ones than a majority of their 
Soast tvs rivals. The revival of some of these pieces 
will in. all. probability, form a feature of our musical de- 
partment. We may also oceasionally substitute new snd 
le words to the airs of gome of our best 


company, and especially that of females; on 
account of the vulgar or offensive matter pontained in the 
words as they now stand. , ‘We also not unfrequently find 
harmonies of a superior order, assdciated with the most 





of Kusope.— 20th March.—@ mon 


ridiculous and nonsensical words. . We may sometimes be 


4%¢ With the 


teat 


large oriental pestis, and each ‘etn | when 


catches, glees, or rounds, which are at presetit rejected in | 


Per T 


Ava ‘ASPIRING Amnon avt.—Our ‘Teaders will find, ina Preceding 


q a éooih nplished : piprwny aletter from an » thopgh 
ats had. been eae ~~ e station_( pots one. of Aghios night 
wie Lap a By Rathos we: Wits ce g voul.-His no. 
ent “Of Fiirope, in’ Casat’s | tions asp La Bt Papers, ; indeed we 
writ sicenif, May say oto itious to 
si ite ye the th picks 1 am now ing # | -Gar seitanesaunas eabtssene tain gta ao 
— he is now doomed to kegp nightly vigils, but aims at 


, eclipsing all former aerial adventurers ; and if he meets 
fhe; a there is no knowing to 





ah 


* what a height he may carry.(or be carried by) his speeula. 


cures Dress.—An Amaranthine co ured dress‘of’ “toned “We have before. published: his proposals, h to 
jaro de Ni aples, ee pena ery eed at + he border; s€€| the same effect as those contained in his present ‘yvitatiean, ‘ 
on nétare: prin, cpa but whether tt Se that'a prophet :has.na honour in his own 
aw and divided: pucnbene country, or that our townsmgnare sordid, worldly-minded 
‘three tucks.—-The. bust-is — inthe the, " . folky creeping, as Hamlet says, ‘’‘twixt Heaven and Earth,” 


we know not; but certain it {s, that Mr. Donally has nos 
hitherto” experienced ‘the patronage ‘he craves.. We have 
@orie afl In our power to'promote bis views; and we now 
take our leave of him by assuring him, that if he wish bias 


nine to 2, 
pte and fie shoud bey alae vache bien 
pei ell’ above, ‘we also wish hii well back again, 
; Atco orcad ready and willing:to tecord his 
discoveries, and his enterprising 





H, S's intimation Is, to all intetite and parposse, an advertine.. 
ment, and would undoubtedly ‘be ‘charged ‘us such’ = 
stamp-office. As the subject is interesting, -however, 
will publish ‘the:article, upon receiving the. sum, ore shall 
have to pay, viz. three aliiilings and sixpence. 


The communication of S. 7: of Bristol, is now before us. At 
( present there is no better mode of obtaining the Kalcé- 
than through the London Monthly Magazine parcel,. 

by which conveyance S. 7. now obtains It . 


Lecrurns on Ernics, BY THE Rev, B. W. CoLtyen—We this 
, flay conclude this able and interesting article; arid the In- 
vestigator, with which we were favoured by an anotiymous 
sapenad is now at his setvice, with our —— ae 

Tender.’ 











The Kale Geoffrey Gimcrack ought to know that gallantry forbids us to 


surrender Tabitha’s epistle, after having been expressly 
"prohibited by the fair spinstress herself. G. has omitted to 
atate his present, place of residence, neither has he dated, 
his,.letter; and..we are not without apprehensions thas 
Tabitha's obduracy may have affected his upper story. . 


Septnas's Lines shall appear next week. “We were obliged to 
displace. them, and some other poetry in order to allow 
room for our notice of Mr. Shee’s Alasco, a subject of ephe- 

: _meral criticism which would not admit of delay. 








, Pours LireraTurs.—The second essay of F. 7. S.on Modern, 


_Education, and BE. B.on the — of History, shal/appear 
*“In our next. 





.. | Esanc's pettigh letters and notes have been forwarded te Ho. 


mo, who has returned them to us, with an intimation tha 
they contain nothing which deserves reply. He leaves the 
“matter, however, entirely to us; and wedo not hesitatea 
imément to decide against the publication of such dull im- 
ce. When.a writer is known, and conducts him. 
self as a gentleman, he is not called upon to answer’ 
every thing whic ‘another writer who is unknown, and 
whose conduct is the very reverse, may think fit to advance. 
* ‘ff 4¢-were even otherwise, there really is nothing to refute. 
Blthu talks of Homo being an obscure foreigner; but we can 
-assure him that Homo hgs had the education of a gentle. 
man and aseholar: and we hope we shal) not be taking too. 
great 4 liberty with him in saying that the pains he has 
taken in early life to cultivate his mind now enables him to 
earn an Honourable livelihood, and render him estimable te. 
ail thean-s#ho know the value of an honest and independent 
mind. 


Letters or parcels not recetved, unless free Of chadgel 
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